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HE NEW Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare replaced the Federal Security 
Agency on April 11, 1953. It is the result of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, which President 
Eisenhower sent to the Congress under date of 
March 12. Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, formerly 
Federal Security Administrator, has become the 
Secretary of the new Department. 

The new Department will have an under secretary, 
two assistant secretaries, and a special assistant to 
the Secretary. The special assistant is to review the 
health and medical program of the Department and 
advise the Secretary with respect to such programs 
and legislation in health and medical fields. The 
Secretary and these four officials are appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

The Office of Education is one of the three principal 
bureaus referred to in the Reorganization Plan as 
constituent units of the new Department, the other 
two being the Public Health Service and the Social 
Security Administration. The heads of these units 
will be Presidential appointees subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

In his message transmitting the Reorganization 
Plan, the President said the plan “assures that the 
Office of Education and the Public Health Service 
fetain the professional and substantive responsi- 
bilities vested by law in those agencies or in their 
heads. The Surgeon General, the Commissioner of 
Education, and the Commissioner of Social Security 
will all have direct access to the Secretary.” 

The President also said: ‘““There should be in the 
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Education in the Newly Created Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Department an Advisory Committee on Education, 
made up of persons chosen by the Secretary from out- 
side the Federal Government, which would advise 
the Secretary with respect to the educational pro- 
grams of the Department. I recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing the defrayal of the 
expenses of this Committee. The creation of such a 
Committee as an advisory body to the Secretary will 
help insure the maintenance of responsibility for the 
public educational system in State and local govern- 
ments while preserving the national interest in edu- 
cation through appropriate Federal action.” 

In submitting the Reorganization Plan the 
President referred to earlier proposals to create a 
similar department, among which were: (1) In 1923, 
a Department of Education and Welfare, to include 
also health functions; (2) in 1932, the concentration 
of health, education, and recreational activities in a 
single executive department; (3) in 1937, a Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare; and (4) in 1949, a department 
for social security and education. 
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Theological Education 


HEOLOGICAL EDUCATION is a system of instruction whose major function is the preparation of ministers, 

priests, and rabbis. In the United States, where the separation of church and state is a generally accepted 
principle, the State does not provide for the professional education of these persons; consequently the churches 
are thrown upon their own resources and are obliged to develop their own institutions to train the professional 
personnel required. The typical institution which the churches have developed for this purpose is the school of 
theology, usually but not always called a theological seminary. The great majority of these schools are separate 
institutions, but some are divisions of privately controlled colleges and universities. 

Because the theological education provided by the 3 major religious groups in the United States—Jews, 


Protestants, and Roman Catholics—is quite different in many respects, 3 articles have beep prepared. 





Jewish Theological Education 


EWISH theological education is essentially the 
professional education of the rabbi, or religious 
leader. This leader officiates at the religious exercises 
of the congregation, but his principal service is to 
teach and interpret Jewish belief, law, and tradition. 


Judaism has for many centuries made provision for 
the education of its leaders. At an early time there 
were developed by the Jews schools which came to be 
known as yeshivot (singular, yeshiva). During the 
Middle Ages these institutions spread to Europe, 
and in the 19th century a number were established in 
the United States. Some of them later took the 
name rabbinical college or seminary. Other schools 
for the education of rabbis, particularly in recent 
years, were established as colleges or seminaries. 


Judaism in the United States 


Though Jewish congregations have functioned on 
the American continent since 1654, the great influx 
of Jews from Central and Eastern Europe during the 
past 75 years, together with the brutal destruction of 
European Jewry by Hitler, has made America a main 
center of world Judaism. Today there are about 
5 million Jews in the United States. Judaism has 
about 3,500 congregations in 1,000 communities, and 
about 4,000 rabbis. 


American Jewish congregations are organized into 


*Rabbi Siegel is adviser to students and teaching fellow in 
Talmud, Jewish Theological Seminary of America. A draft of 
this statement was submitted to each of the five theological semi- 
naries mentioned in the tables, for comments and suggestions, 
before the final copy was prepared. 
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By SEYMOUR SIEGEL* 


federations roughly falling into the three categories 
of orthodox, conservative, and reform. The lay 
organization from which Orthodoxy in America 
derives its chief strength is the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America. The Conserva- 
tive congregations are united in the United Syna- 
gogue of America; and the Reform congregations in 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

There exist as well three main rabbinical associa- 
tions: The Rabbinical Council of America (Ortho 
dox); Rabbinical Assembly of America (Conserva- 
tive); and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (Reform). These rabbinical groups cooper- 
ate in various activities such as the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America and the Division of Religious Activities 
of the Jewish Welfare Board which supervises and 
assists Jewish chaplains serving in the Armed Forces. 
Another sizable organization is the Union of Ortho 
dox Rabbis of the United States and Canada. It 
is not a member of the Synagogue Council nor does 
it work with the Jewish Welfare Board, Division of 
Religious Activities Committee. 


The Rabbi 


In the earliest period of Jewish history, the 
religious and spiritual functions of the community 
were divided among the prophets, the priests, and the 
scholars. It was not until the first century of the 
common era that the title rabbi came into use. 
The literal translation of the title—‘‘my teacher,” 
“my master’”’—perhaps best describes the functions 
performed. The title was used for those who were 
distinguished for their learning, who were recognized 
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as authoritative teachers of Jewish law. The title 
could be obtained by anyone who merited it through 
his learning and piety. The duties of the rabbi, until 
at least the 15th century, were quite different from 
those of the modern official ministers. In almost 
all cases the rabbi had a private occupation—in early 
times he was often a manual laborer such as a cobbler 
or a smith—which was separate from his teaching 
duties. He usually conducted a school or yeshiva. 
He might receive an appointment as the president 
of the community, or the head of the judiciary. But 
these were honorary appointments and without 
salary. In any case, the rabbi was expected to be the 
master of the civil and ritual laws, to be the leader in 
charitable works, and set an example for high moral 
conduct. 

When, in the 15th century, it became customary 
to pay the rabbi a stipulated salary for his services, 
his functions became more clearly defined and in- 
cluded the establishment and conduct of a court, the 
supervision of a school, the administration of the 
dietary laws, and participation in marriage, funeral, 
and other ceremonies. He was still expected to 
devote himself primarily to study and continued to 
be the authority of the community on questions of 
ritual and civil law. Essentially, therefore, the 
rabbi was expected to be a learned man. By 


; virtue of his attainments, he was highly respected 


in the community and set an example for piety and 
scholarship. 

In modern times, the influence of the national 
state profoundly affected the position of the rabbi 
in the Jewish community. The judicial functions of 
the rabbi became less important, and he was now 
expected to become master of the secular disciplines 
as well as the ancient lore of Judaism. In order to 
meet the changed conditions, the duties of the rabbi 
had to undergo partial revisions. The differences in 
the approach of various groups toward the position 
of the rabbi also became evident. 

However, even today, the rabbi is essentially a 
teacher. His presence is not technically required 
for any religious ceremony. The Jewish religion 
permits any man to officiate at such services pro- 
vided he has sufficient knowledge. Hence, the rabbi 
will always remain primarily an expounder and 
interpreter of Jewish law and tradition. Although 
the modern need for a professional rabbinate has 
made it customary for the rabbi to officiate as the 
leader of the congregation, his primary function 
is that of teacher, guide, and interpreter. 
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Evolution of Rabbinical Training 

As the funtions of the rabbi broadened, methods of 
education and curriculums developed and expanded. 
In the earliest times, religious leaders were trained 
in academies of the large cities which also served 
as courts, legislatures, and universities. Discussions 
were held daily over a wide variety of subjects. 
Important decisions were reported and preserved. 
These institutions were not oriented primarily to the 
professional preparation of the religious functionary 
but as a community of scholars where the law was 
interpreted and taught. 

The academies which grew up in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian centers were transplanted in the 
form of the yeshivot in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. These schools taught primarily Talmud— 
Jewish civil and canonical law. The only require- 
ment for admission was knowledge of the Law and 
a good character. These schools were attended by 
men of all ages, laymen as well as professional 
scholars. The yeshivot were maintained by the 
local communities, and the students were either 
economically independent or were supported by the 
local community. The students often traveled from 
one community to another in order to study with 
outstanding rabbis and scholars. 

The European yeshivot were in turn transplanted 
to the American shores with changes in the curricu- 
lum to meet the situation in America. With the 
establishment of the modern rabbinical seminary, a 
turning point was reached in theological education. 
For the first time schools were devoted expressly to 
the preparation of young men for the professional 
rabbinate. These seminaries attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Jewish tradition 
and the modern scientific spirit. The rabbis were 
expected not only to be well acquainted with the 
Jewish religious tradition but also to be well versed 
in general secular affairs. Some national govern- 
ments also demanded a certain degree of general 
education from candidates for rabbinical offices. 
The result was that the curriculum of the yeshivot 
was expanded in the seminaries to include a wider 
variety of subjects, and knowledge of secular subjects 
became increasingly important in qualifying for 
admission. 

The seminaries varied according to the view of 
the particular group which sponsored them. The 
orthodox group wished to retain the traditional 
elements im toto and made only slight revisions in 
their requirements for admission and curriculum. 
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The reform group put less emphasis upon the study 
of Talmud and added many new subjects to the 
course of studies. The conservative group sought to 
maintain a position between both viewpoints. 


In the United States there are a group of outstand- 
ing seminaries devoted to the training and ordination 
of young men for the rabbinate. Five of these 
institutions are mentioned in the following sections. 
There are a number of other seminaries, but these 
five well represent Jewish theological education. 


The rabbinical seminaries and colleges have not 
formed an organized association, and there is no 
accrediting agency which standardizes and approves 
their educational programs. 


Orthodox Seminaries 

The best known of the several seminaries identified 
with the orthodox group is the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan 
Theological Seminary of New York City. It was 
established in 1896. The seminary now forms the 
nucleus of Yeshiva University, which includes eight 
schools and divisions, among them an undergraduate 
liberal arts college, graduate schools, and a projected 
medical school. The seminary consists of prepara- 
tory, junior, and senior divisions. The educational 
program “‘is designed to acquaint the student with 
all facets of Jewish knowledge and to give him a well 
rounded and thorough acquaintance with all aspects 
of Jewish learning.” Students completing the re- 
quired course of study and holding a bachelor of 
arts degree may take the comprehensive examination 
for rabbi. 


The Hebrew Theological College in Chicago devel- 
oped out of a school opened in 1912; it was chartered 
in 1922. To be admitted to the Rabbinical Division 
an applicant must be at least 15 years old and be a 
graduate of the Preparatory Department or possess 
knowledge equivalent to what is required from that 
department. The curriculum leading to ordination 
as rabbi is 9 years in length. 

The Ner Israel Rabbinical College in Baltimore 
was founded in 1933 and chartered in 1934. The 
minimum entrance age is 17 years, and the applicant 
must be a high school graduate. A minimum of 6 
years is required to complete the curriculum and to 
attain ordination as rabbi. The curriculum of the 
college is designed to provide the student with a 
comprehensive grasp of Biblical and Talmudic 
knowledge and at the same time to acquaint him 
with the problems faced by the American Jewish 
community today, with special stress on education. 
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Conservative Seminary 


The Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 
New York is the center for the education of rabbis 
which serve Conservative congregations. It was 
founded in 1887 and reorganized in 1902. The Rab. 
binical School department offers courses which lead 
to the degree of rabbi and master of Hebrew litera- 
ture. The minimum course of studies takes 4 years 
to complete. Candidates for admission must hold 
a degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of science from 
a college of recognized standing. In addition to 
meeting academic requirements they must be loyal 
adherents of the observances of traditional Judaism 
including the Sabbath, Holy Days, daily prayers, 
and dietary laws. 

Students who have not yet received the required 
college degree but satisfactorily pass examinations 
in Bible, Hebrew, and Talmud may be preenrolled 
in the Rabbinical School and be admitted to the 
undergraduate department. The courses in this 
department are arranged to enable students to finish 
their college program, and, at t!* same time, to 
complete their preparation in Jewisn studies for en- 
trance into the graduate department. This course 
of instruction is organized in cooperation with the 
Seminary College of Jewish Studies and other in- 
stitutions of higher Jewish learning. 


Reform Seminary 


The Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of 
Religion—is the institution which educates Reform 
rabbis. It represents the merger of two rabbinical 
schools. The Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was founded in 1875 “to strengthen and 
advance the cause of liberal American Judaism and 
to create a united American Jewry.” It is now the 
oldest surviving rabbinical seminary in the United 
States. The Jewish Institute of Religion was 
founded in New York in 1922 also “‘to help develop 
liberal Judaism in America.” The 2 institutions 
were merged in 1950; the College-Institute main- 
tains 2 schools, 1 in Cincinnati and the other in New 
York. 

For admission to the College-Institute applicants 
must have the bachelor of arts degree or its equiva- 
lent from an approved college or university. The 
degrees of bachelor of Hebrew letters (B. H. L.) and 
master of Hebrew letters (M. H. L.) and the title 
rabbi are conferred. 


The normal program leading to ordination requires 
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5 years, with a minimum residence requirement of 3. 
A sixth, or intern, year has just been added to the 
normal program of students enrolled in 1952 and 
subsequently. The program leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree requires 72 semester hour credits in 
prescribed courses. In addition to these credits, the 
candidate for ordination as rabbi must obtain a 
further 104 semester hour credits, most of these in 
prescribed courses, and complete other requirements, 
including a rabbinic dissertation. 

Qualified candidates for admission, who do not 
yet possess the bachelor of arts degree, are admitted 
as pretheological students, and at the Cincinnati 
school such students may take a limited number of 
prerabbinic courses while completing their bachelor 
of arts program at the University of Cincinnati. 
These and other courses at the College-Institute are 
accepted for credit at the University of Cincinnati 
towards the requirements for the bachelor of arts 
degree. 


Enrollments 


The number of students enrolled in the spring of 
1953 in the 5 Jewish theological institutions described 
came to 1,151, of which 156 were graduate students. 
(See table 1.) 

In addition to these 5 institutions there are others 
that train rabbis. A report issued in 1950 by the 
National Headquarters of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem listed the 5 and 10 others as “recognized” by 
the Director of Selective Service. Reports from 14 
of the schools showed the following enrollments: 
1947, 1,932; 1948, 2,012; 1949, 2,139; 1950, 2,225. 

Over the years the 5 institutions ordained 2,196 
tabbis. (See table 2.) 

Reports recently received from 8 institutions not 
named above indicate the following current enroll- 
ments in the rabbinical curriculum: Central Yeshiva 
Tomche Tmimim Lubavitz Rabbinical Seminary, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 194; Mesifta Talmudical Seminary, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 318; Mesivtha Tifereth Jerusalem 
Rabbinical Department, New York, N. Y., 65; 





'Neal M. Wherry, Theological School Enrollments, 1937-47, 1947-50; A Survey 
Study of 561 Recognized Theological Schools. National Headquarters, Selective 
Service System, Washington, D. C., August 1950. The 10 schools were: Beth- 
Medrosh Govoha of America, Lakewood, N. J.; Los Angeles Jewish Academy, 
los Angeles, Calif.; Mesifta Talmudical Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mesivtha 
Tifereth Jerusalem Rabbinical Seminary, New York, N. Y.; Rabbinical College 
#Telshe, Cleveland, Ohio; Rabbinical Seminary of America, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Yavne Jewish Theological Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Yeshiva Beth Joseph 
Rabbinical Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Yeshiva Rabbi Chaim Berlin, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Yeshivath Chachmey Lublin, Detroit, Mich. A number of these institu- 


tions were originally established in European countries and later transplanted to 
the United States. 
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Table 1.—Enrollment in 5 Jewish theological institutions, spring 
of 1953 














pgp = 
te st 
Institution poring a Total 
ordination 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish 
Institute of Religion: 
ee 96 49 145 
eee 44 5 49 
ee tisssigdha anew 140 54 194 
Hebrew Theological College. .____- 146 23 169 
Jewish Theological Seminary of 
fe ee ee eee es 115 74 189 
Ner Israel Rabbinical College... __- 124 5 129 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
EEE ROE: A 5 1470 (?) 470 
I a ciccisiieiiesciiaistiiattblaaialbi 995 3156 | 1,151 














1 Junior and senior divisions; 160 additional in the preparatory division. 

1 Graduate students in Jewish studies enroll in the Bernard Revel Graduate 
School or the Harry Fischel School for Higher Jewish Siudies of Yeshiva University. 

3 Students pursuing courses after ordination. 


Table 2.—Number of rabbis ordained by 5 Jewish theological 














institutions 
Year in which Total 
Istttion Sees) ee 
rabbis ordained 
Hebrew Union College—Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion: 
Pe ictiicsicsatchiiatomaa sired 1883 561 
PP Pettniantattdeiieane 1926 226 
 anitipiisisicdcildiisntsaviiasiinnsiintllatias tase 787 
Hebrew Theological College.__._...-- 1925 178 
Jewish Theological Seminary of 
Be iiichdiniccninatuindeciebdsinans 1894 534 
Ner Israel Rabbinical College_.___._- 1934 122 
Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological 
NN ictinitismndiincetiinpiah 1919 575 
| Tee © eer Tee 2, 196 











Rabbi Jacob Joseph School and Mesifta, Mesifta 
and Seminary Division, New York, N. Y., 430; 
Yavne Hebrew Theological Seminary, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 75; Yeshiva Rabbi Chaim Berlin Rabbinical 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., 236; Yeshivath Beth 
Yehudah Department of Rabbinics, Detroit, Mich., 
11; Yeshivath Chachmey Lublin Theological Semi- 
nary, Detroit, Mich., 94; Rabbinical College of 
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Telshe, Cleveland, Ohio, 200; Rabbinical Seminary 
of America, Brooklyn, N. Y., 96. (This paragraph 
was supplied by the Editor.) 


The Curriculum 


Although the subjects of the curriculum in the 
rabbinical seminaries vary somewhat with the insti- 
tutions, the fields usually included are: Bible, Tal- 
mud and commentaries, Codes, Hebrew, Hebrew 
literature, Jewish history, Jewish philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and homiletics. The emphasis on these sub- 
jects is somewhat different in the seminaries of the 
three Jewish groups. The program of the Reform 
seminary includes Jewish education and Human 
Relations. 

The admission requirements usually specify knowl- 
edge of the Bible, the Talmud, and Hebrew. The 
applicants are required to take entrance examinations 
in these and other subjects. 

Before the student is ordained as a rabbi he is 
required to pass a comprehensive examination. 


Graduate Work 


Graduate study may be pursued in Hebrew letters 
and cognate studies in the seminaries and other insti- 
tutions of higher Jewish learning. Thus the degree 
of doctor of Hebrew literature (D. H. L.) may be 
obtained at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America and the Yeshiva University; and the degree 
of doctor of Hebrew letters at the Hebrew Theologi- 
cal College and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion. The Jewish Theological 
Seminary confers the degrees of master and doctor 
of theology in Jewish law, and the Ner Israel 
Rabbinical College offers the degrees of master and 
doctor of Talmudic law. 

The degree of master of Hebrew literature 
(M. H. L.) is earned at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America in the regular course of studies 
which leads to the degree of rabbi. It may be taken 
one semester before ordination at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion. At the Yeshiva 
University the master of Hebrew literature may be 
earned by one who holds a bachelor’s degree from a 
recognized college or university, or its equivalent, 
and who has a thorough knowledge of rabbinics. 
The Hebrew Theological College offers the degree 
of master of Hebrew letters. 

The degree of doctor of philosophy may be ob- 
tained in various aspects of Hebrew and Semitic 
studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
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America, the Yeshiva University, and the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. Dropsie 
College in Philadelphia, a graduate institution of 
Hebrew and cognate studies, also confers the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

A considerable amount of this graduate work is 
not limited to Jews; some of it is available to anyone 
with proper scholarly accomplishments who desires 
to engage in graduate study in Jewish subjects and 
Hebrew. Several interfaith fellowships are available 
for doctor of philosophy candidates at the Cincinnati 
school. 


Problems 

The greatest problem which faces the rabbinate 
today is to provide the manpower to fill the demands 
for Jewish spiritual leadership. Recent decades have 
seen a great rebirth of religious feeling among Jews, 
and many new congregations have been organized. 
This situation has been aggravated by the demands 
of the Armed Forces for rabbis to serve the men in 
the military establishments. Over 130 rabbis are 
now in uniform as chaplains. The situation has led to 
efforts to increase the enrollments in the seminaries. 
To a large degree the campaign has succeeded. 

The feeling among the leaders of Jewish theological 
seminaries is that the growth of rabbinical schools 
will aid in asserting America’s spiritual leadership in 
the world of today and tomorrow. They are at- 
tempting to provide the interpreters and teachers of 
Judaism’s ancient traditions so that it can speak 
anew to the present generation. 
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Protestant Theological Education 


ACH of the Protestant religious denominations 

in the United States has provided for the educa- 
tion of its clergy in terms consonant with its tenets 
and sense of mission. The larger denominations 
have been devoted to the ideal of education from the 
beginning of their history and have established 
special educational requirements for the ordination 
of their ministers. Other groups have been slow to 
adopt such a policy, feeling that education, especially 
on the higher levels, is a threat to simple faith and 
tends to separate the clergyman from his people. 
In recent years, however, there has been a steady 
advance in nearly all groups toward a functional 
view of religion in relation to modern life. This has 
been a notable characteristic of the older denomi- 
nations and has produced a new emphasis upon the 
ministry as a profession as well as a calling. The 
story of this development will disclose some of the 
major trends in theological education today. 


Protestant Churches in the United States 


The Protestant religious bodies in the United 
States in 1950 totaled 229.1 Most but not all of 
these groups stem directly from the influences of the 
Reformation. These religious denominations had 
247,362 congregations and a membership of 50,074,- 
138. The number of settled pastors in the churches 
was 162,893. These figures represent the field 
accessible to graduates of theological seminaries and 
do not include those sects which do not emphasize 
higher education for their ministry. 


Origins and Motivation 


The Protestant interest in an educated ministry 
began formally in the United States with the found- 
ing of Harvard College in 1636 and Yale College in 
1701. During the period extending through these 
years to the latter part of the 18th century, courses 
in divinity were taught within the pattern of general 
education. By 1784 these studies had become dis- 
tinct at Harvard and were finally separated in 1819 





*Dean and professor of pastoral theology, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School; executive secretary, American Association of 
Theological Schools. 

‘Yearbook of American Churches, 1952 edition, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, New York, 1952, p. 234-51. 
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under a Faculty of Theology. At Yale a similar 
development led to the establishment of a divinity 
school in 1822. The tendency toward separation 
was thus well advanced by the end of the 18th 
century. By this time also the movement to estab- 
lish institutions without connection with colleges 
had begun. Two schools of this type were in 
existence before 1800. 

During the first quarter of the 19th century 18 
seminaries, representing 11 denominations, were 
organized, but the period of greatest increase occurred 
in the third quarter, 1850-75, when 71 new schools 
appeared, a development paralleling the expansion 
of the churches toward the West and the post-Civil- 
War reconstruction.? Unfortunately, it cannot be 
said that the rapid numerical growth of these schools 
was accompanied by a corresponding improvement 
in the standards of the education provided. 

In the main, the founding of theological schools has 
followed denominational lines and expressed the im- 
pulse of the churches to conserve their distinctiveness 
by educating their own leadership. Although Har- 
vard became an undenominational school in 1816, 
and some schools organized much later have cast 
aside the sectarian label, the denominational interest 
continues to be the predominant characteristic of 
the Protestant schools. This statement, however, 
should be qualified by the observation that within 
the last half century a theological interest, not de- 
fined by denominational character, has played a part 
in the founding of some schools, and there is a grow- 
ing tendency to identify institutions by theological 
criteria as well as denominational peculiarity. While 
ecclesiastical considerations are still important gen- 
erally, the weakening of denominational lines has led 
many schools to open their doors to students from 
communions other than their own without restriction 
of privilege. This interpenetration reaches its peak 
in the undenominational schools which are associated 
with universities and conduct education at a grad- 
uate level, offering a broad scholarly basis for the 
examination of all theological points of view. No- 
table among these are Chicago, Harvard, Oberlin, 

3 William Adams Brown, The Education of American Ministers, Volume I, 


Ministerial Education in America, New York, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1934, p. 79-81. 
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Union (in New York), Vanderbilt (School of Reli- 
gion), and Yale. 


Educational Types 


A research study of the education of American 
ministers, published in 1934, defined a theological 
institution as “one that offers a course of studies ar- 
ranged primarily for the training of ministers, and 
gives at the completion of this course a theological 
degree, certificate, or diploma.” Observing a wide 
variation in the educational standards of the schools 
so broadly characterized, the same study classified 
them into four types: (1) Independent theological 
institutions, designated as “schools, seminaries, and 
foundations”; (2) post-graduate theological depart- 
ments, “‘schools or seminaries of colleges and univer- 
sities”; (3) undergraduate theological departments 
of colleges; and (4) Bible schools.? The predominant 
tendency in types (1) and (2) is to admit only students 
who have received a bachelor of arts degree or its 
academic equivalent. Such schools confer the bache- 
lor of divinity degree at the end of the course, and 
may make provision for advanced study leading to 
higher theological degrees. ‘The schools in types (3) 
and (4) accept students of lower academic attainment 
than college graduation and may provide for the 
training of lay workers in the churches. ‘The vari- 
ations within this pattern of classification are such 
as to make accurate generalization difficult, but the 
main tendency is in the direction indicated. 


Accreditation 


The period of most significant advance in Protes- 
tant theological education dates from the year 1918 
when the Conference of Theological Seminaries and 
Colleges of the United States and Canada was formed 
at Harvard University. This organization was com- 
posed of representatives from the leading institu- 
tions of the two countries and immediately set itself 
to the task of reconsidering the aims and methods of 
theological education in the light of the responsibili- 
ties confronting the churches in the new challenges 
of the 20th century. During the next 18 years, the 
conference met biennially for action on reports and 
the reading of papers bearing on educational prob- 
lems. In 1924 a study of theological education, con- 
ducted by Robert L. Kelly under the auspices of the 


Mark A. May in collaboration with William Adams Brown, Charlotte V, 
Feeney, R. B. Montgomery, and Frank K. Shuttleworth, The Education of 
American Ministers, Volume III, The Institutions That Train Ministers. New 
York, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934, p. 3, 4. 
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Institute of Social and Religious Research, quickened 
interest in a more thorough examination of the semi- 
naries. ‘Ten years later, the institute, inspired by the 
conference, published The Education of American 
Ministers, a 4-volume work presenting facts, analy- 
ses and conclusions concerning typical institutions 
engaged in the training of religious leaders. 

The appearance of this study marked the begin- 
ning of an era in theological education. At its 
biennial meeting in 1936, the conference changed its 
name to The American Association of Theological 
Schools and reorganized its affairs under a new con- 
stitution. The most important action was the adop- 
tion of a body of standards to be used as the basis 
of accreditation and the appointment of a commis- 
sion on accrediting to administer it.‘ 

In 1938 the first list of accredited schools appeared, 
It included 46 institutions, 2 of which were Canadian. 
The latest list, published in 1952, contains 73 schools, 
5 of which are Canadian. The membership of the 
association, however, is larger than this number. 
It includes institutions which desire to share in the 
work of theological education and have been elected 
to membership on the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee. It should be emphasized that 
eligibility for membership in the association, as well 
as accreditation, is based strictly on educational 
standards without reference to theological position. 
Another important achievement in recent years has 
been the preparation of a standard curriculum of 
preseminary studies for the guidance of pretheo- 
logical students in the colleges. 

An organization known as the Accrediting Associa- 
tion of Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges was formed 
in 1947. The educational field of Bible accredited 
by the association is considered undergraduate as 
distinguished from the field of theology, which is 
graduate; also, it is considered as somewhat broader 
than the field of religious education. Accreditation 
may be either (1) collegiate, for institutions that grant 
degrees, or (2) intermediate, for institutions that do 
not offer degrees. Currently the accredited list 
includes 27 schools of the collegiate group (one of 
these offers only a 3-year curriculum leading toa 
diploma) and 16 of the intermediate group. 


Enrollments 


Complete and accurate data on enrollments in 
Protestant theological institutions are not available, 


4 American Association of Theological Schools, Bulletin 11, 1936. 
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but some information is at hand which indicates the 
general magnitude of the number of persons involved. 

The enrollment in the 73 accredited theological 
schools (5 of them Canadian) was 14,971 in 1950. 

The National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System in 1947, and again in 1950, made 
questionnaire surveys of the theological or divinity 
schools recognized by the Director of Selective 
Service. These “recognized schools” included only 
schools which had made requests for recognition. 
A study of the list shows that it contained a great 
variety of institutions. 

The survey in 1950 reported data from 280 Protes- 
tant schools.® It showed the number of full-time 
male students in these institutions preparing for the 
ministry as: 1947, 23,475; 1948, 25,435; 1949, 28,261; 
1950, 29,316. 


Admission 


An accredited theological school admits to can- 
didacy for the bachelor-of-divinity degree only those 
students who have received the bachelor of arts, 
based upon 4 years of study beyond the secondary 
level, “from a college approved by one of the re- 
gional accrediting bodies, or the equivalent of such a 
degree.” © In addition to this basic requirement, 
character qualifications are universally recognized 
including formal endorsement by the religious group 
to which the applicant belongs. Psychological 
testing is gaining favor in the admission practices 
of the more educationally minded institutions. 
Personality traits are increasingly subjected to 
scrutiny to determine the fitness of the student for 
Christian leadership and to provide a basis for cor- 
tective measures while he is in the seminary. 


Curriculum 


Throughout their history, the curriculums of the. 


Protestant seminaries have reflected the interests 
and needs of the various denominations. The stand- 
ard curriculum recommended by the American Asso- 
tiation of Theological Schools divides the studies 
into four major fields: Biblical, historical, theological, 
and practical.” Variants of these terms will be found 
in the published announcements of individual 


SS 


"Neal M. Wherry. Theological School Enrollments, 1937-1947, 1947-1950: 
ASurvey Study of 561 Recognized Theological Schools. National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, Washington, D. C., August 1, 1950. 

American Association of Theological Schools, Bulletin 19, 1950, p. 9, 10. 

"American Association of Theological Schools, Bulletin 20, 1952, p. 10. 
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schools, but most of their offerings fall within these 
categories. The most significant recent develop- 
ment in the theological curriculum has occurred in 
the increased response of the schools to the practical 
or operational demands of the churches. Hebrew 
and Greek, once universally required, have been 
shifted gradually to an elective status, while new 
studies involving psychology, sociology, religious 
education, and administrative functions have be- 
come increasingly prominent. 

To this broadened base of classroom activity, 
many schools have added a requirement in field work 
whereby the student is regularly engaged in the 
actual conduct of church responsibilities under the 
supervision of the faculty. As an alternative to this, 
some seminaries expect the student to spend a year 
as intern under the direction of a pastor in an 
approved church. Fora limited number of students, 
internships ranging from 3 months to a year are 
available in mental and general hospitals and cor- 
rectional institutions. When this work is done under 
competent supervision, credit may be given toward 
the bachelor of divinity degree. The central focus 
of all these disciplines is on the task of the pastoral 
ministry. There are, however, provisions in prac- 
tically all seminaries for specialization in teaching, 
social service, rural church, industrial and labor 
relations, and the chaplaincies. 

Requirements for graduation in the accredited 
seminaries average slightly more than 90 semester 
hours, which are distributed over the four major 
divisions of studies. Most of the schools have a 
combination core, or prescribed, curriculum ranging 
from one-half to two-thirds of this total, and an 
elective curriculum for the remainder. The bachelor 
of divinity degree, based on a 3-year course of study 
following college graduation, is the recognized pro- 
fessional degree for the Protestant ministry. The 
equivalent of this degree, the bachelor of sacred 
theology, is used in a few of the accredited schools. 
Institutions offering the master of theology (or the 
M.S. T.) and the doctor of theology require residence 
of 1 and 2 years, respectively, with a dissertation, 
beyond the bachelor of divinity. 


Current Problems 


Foremost among the problems confronting Prot- 
estant theological education in the United States is 
the diversity of educational standards which prevail. 
This is explicit in the fact that out of a total of 174, 
only 68 schools are accredited. Increasing aware- 
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ness of this by responsible leaders and the existence 
of accreditation itself promise much in the way of 
improvement. A second issue related to the first is 
the fact that less than half of the ministers serving 
Protestant churches have had an educational prepa- 
ration equivalent to college and seminary gradua- 
tion. A third problem is the economic risk which 
deters able young men from entering a vocation 
whose salary level is incommensurate with the 
quality of service an educated man can give. A few 
denominations have established minimum salaries, 
but the majority have not awakened to the signifi- 
cance of this factor in providing a better ministry. 
Over-churching in small communities further com- 
plicates this issue. 

In general, it may be said that most of these 
problems are the result of the Protestant tendency 
toward variety, competition, and individualism in 
religion. Counterinfluences are at work along lines 
of consolidation, federation, and cooperative plan- 
ning, but the effective operation of these forces waits 
upon the yielding of resistances rooted in vested 
interests and educational conservatism. 


Schools Accredited by the American Association of 
Theological Schools 


In the United States 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley 4 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley 4 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo 
University of Southern California Graduate School of Religion, 

Los Angeles 

ConNECTICUT 
Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven 25 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven 11 
CoLorapo 
lliff School of Theology, Denver 10 
District or COLUMBIA 
Howard University School of Religion, Washington 1 
GEoRGIA 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 
Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island 
Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago 24 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 37 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 
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McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 14 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago 37 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston 
University of Chicago Divinity School, Chicago 37 
INDIANA 

Butler University School of Religion, Indianapolis 7 
Iowa 

University of Dubuque Theological School, Dubuque 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, Dubuque 
KENTUCKY 

College of the Bible, Lexington 

Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville 2 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, I ouisville 
MaryYLAND 

Westminster Theological Seminary, Westminster 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton Centre 
Boston University School of Theology, Boston 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge 

Harvard University Divinity School, Cambridge 
MICHIGAN 

Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 6 
Western Theological Seminary, Holland 

MINNESOTA 

Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis 
Missouri 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves 

New JERSEY 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison 


New Brunswick Theological Seminary, New Brunswick 

Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton 

New York 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 20 

General Theological Seminary, New York 11 

Union Theological Seminary, New York 27 

NortuH CAROLINA 

Duke University Divinity School, Durham 

Ouxto 

Bexley Hall, The Divinity School of Kenyon College, Gambier 

Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton 6 

Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Capital University 
Columbus 

Hamma Divinity School, Springfield 

Oberlin College Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA 

Phillips University, College of the Bible, Enid 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester 

Evangelical School of Theology, Reading 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg 

Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 

Temple University School of Theology, Philadelphia 22 


(Continued on p. 216) 
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Roman Catholic Theological Education 
BY THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR JAMES E. O’'CONNELL* 


OMAN CATHOLIC theological education may 
be described as the formal and systematic 
teaching and study of the truths revealed by God. 
Its formal and systematic approach to revealed truth 
distinguishes it from religious education which gen- 
erally is concerned more with the immediate and 
practical relevance of revealed truth to man’s duty 
to know, love, and serve his Creator. 

Roman Catholic theology has several branches: 
dogmatic, dealing with such great truths as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, Original 
Sin, Redemption through Jesus Christ; sacramental, 
the institution, efficacy, and necessity of the sacra- 
ments; ascetical, God’s revealed directions for a life of 
holiness and perfection; moral, God’s laws governing 
good and evil and their application to human con- 
duct; pastoral, the priest’s care of souls in the active 
ministry. In a broad sense theological education 
also includes apologetics, dealing with the reason- 
ableness of revelation; sacred scripture and its exe- 
gesis; canon law, the rules governing church admin- 
istration; liturgy, the study of the Church’s official 
acts of worship. 

In Europe many of the large universities offer 
courses in theology to both clergy and laity, and it is 
not unusual for a lay person to be awarded a degree 
in Catholic theology. In the United States theo- 
logical education is restricted almost exclusively to 
eminaries and other institutions for the training of 
the clergy; all Catholic schools, however, give courses 
in religious education or applied theology. A few 
American Catholic colleges are now experimenting 
with courses in theology for the laity. 

The balance of this paper will be concerned with 
theological education as it applies to the priesthood 


of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Roman Catholic Clergy in the United States 

In the United States 44,685 Catholic clergy (4 
Cardinals, 27 Archbishops, 157 Bishops, 38 Abbots, 
and 44,459 priests) care for the spiritual needs of 
19,407,420 Catholics in 15,653 parishes and approxi- 
mately 6,500 “subparishes” called missions or 
stations. These clergymen are ordained priests who 
have successfully completed the theological courses 





*Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 
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required by Church law and have been assigned to 
their parish posts or teaching positions by a bishop 
or superior of a religious order or community. 


The Function of the Priest 


A Roman Catholic priest has four main duties: 
(1) to acquire, through prayer, study, and the imita- 
tion of Christ, personal holiness, stability of charac- 
ter, and a thorough understanding of God’s revealed 
truths; (2) to lead the people in official worship and 
prayer mainly by offering the Sacrifice of the Mass; 
(3) to care for the spiritual needs of the people en- 
trusted to his care by administering the Sacraments, 
for example, Baptism, Holy Eucharist, and by help- 
ing them solve their spiritual problems through pru- 
dent counsel based on sound theological principles; 
(4) to teach God’s truths to the people and to help in 
establishing God’s kingdom on earth. 


Although all priests have essentially the same 
powers acquired through ordination by a bishop, 
they are classified in two main categories by reason 
of their way of life and the type of work to which 
they are assigned. Diocesan priests (sometimes 
called secular priests) generally work as individuals 
in the parishes assigned by the Bishop of the Diocese 
to which they are attached. Priests who aré mem- 
bers of religious orders or communities, for example, 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans (sometimes called 
religious priests), generally work as members of a 
community in specialized fields, like teaching or 
missionary activities, assigned to them by the supe- 
riors of the orders or communities to which they 
belong. Diocesan priests who are pastors have 
jurisdiction in their own right, receive a regular 
salary, and make many decisions of their own. 
Religious priests generally do not have any personal 
jurisdiction, are vowed to obey their superiors, 
receive no stipulated salary, and function not as 
individuals but as members of a community team. 
The variations in the theological training of diocesan 
and religious priests reflect the differences in the 
type of work expected of them as priests. 


Excellent publications such as Theological Studies, 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, the American Eccle- 
stastical Review, Theology Digest, Emmanuel and 
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Worship, and many others keep the present-day 
priest well-informed on theological matters. 


Institutional Variations in Theological Education 


In the United States students for the priesthood 
receive their theological training in seminaries and 
similar institutions. Although all these schools have 
the same basic program, they differ slightly as the 
following descriptions indicate: Minor seminary— 
generally for students for the diocesan priesthood; 
curriculum is high school classical course with em- 
phasis on religion and Latin; sometimes offers a 
6-year program including first 2 years of college. 
Major seminary—generally for students for diocesan 
priesthood, 6-year course in philosophy and theology. 
Novitiate—for applicants for membership in religious 
order or community; 1- or 2-year period of intensive 
spiritual training and introduction to community 
life. Scholasticate—for students of religious orders 
and communities; curriculum generally includes 
college course with a major in philosophy. House of 
Studies—either a major seminary for students for the 
religious priesthood or a place of residence for such 
students taking courses ata university. Monastery— 
frequently includes both a place of residence for 
priests and a seminary for theological training of 
students for religious priesthood. 


Historical Development of Seminaries 


The system of seminary education of the Roman 
Catholic Church had its origin in a decree of the 
Council of Trent in 1563, but this origin was preceded 
by a long development in European countries in 
which schools of various kinds and universities were 
employed to train priests. The decree has remained 
the fundamental law of the church on the education 
of priests.' In substance it is: (1) Every diocese is 
bound to support, to rear in piety, and to train in 
ecclesiastical discipline a certain number of youths, 
in a college to be chosen by the bishop for that 
purpose. (2) In these institutions are to be received 
boys who are at least 12 years of age, can read and 
write passably, and by their good disposition give 
hope that they will persevere in the service of the 
church; children of the poor are to be preferred. 
(3) Besides the elements of a liberal education, the 
students are to be given professional knowledge to 
enable them to preach, to conduct divine worship, 





1“Seminary,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Gilmary Society, New York, 1912, 
(originally published by Robert Appleton Co., New York, 1912), vol XIII, 
p. 695-703. 
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and natural sciences in their relation to religion. 
During the last 4 vears. the course of studv includes 





and to administer the sacraments. (4) Seminaries 
are to be supported by a tax on the income of 
bishoprics, chapters, abbeys, and other benefices, 
(5) In the government of the seminary, the bishop 
is to be assisted by two commissions of priests, one 
for spiritual, the other for temporal matters. 

Following the Council of Trent, St. Charles 
Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, drew upa 
set of regulations which have been the model for al] 
seminaries since that day. From time to time addi. 
tions have been made in the curriculums as changing 
conditions demanded. ‘These changing conditions 
have not affected fundamental theological training 
but rather reflect such circumstances as changes in 
industrial-labor relations, communism, and so forth. 

The United States did not have a seminary until 
the time of Bishop Carroll. After John Carroll was 
appointed Bishop of Baltimore, one of his first cares 
was to provide for the training of a native clergy, 
At the time of his episcopal consecration in 
England, he obtained a generous gift for his future 
seminary and also received an offer from the Sul- 
pician Fathers to send some of the members of their 
society to establish a seminary in Baltimore. In 
1791 Father Nagot with three other Sulpicians and 
four students arrived at Baltimore to open St. Mary’s 
Seminary. The first priest was ordained 2 years 
later. Other foundations began shortly afterward 
as new dioceses were created. As a rule, these early 
seminaries were begun in or near the bishop’s house, 
and often he was the chief instructor. The more 
advanced students helped to instruct others, and all 
took part in the liturgical services at the cathedral. 

Thus theological education in the early days of 
this country was individual and practical. It is 
obvious their intellectual training was somewhat 
deficient, but priestly character was molded by daily 
contact with self-sacrificing pioneer bishops an 
priests. These institutions served their purpos 
very well, but as better educational facilities came 
into being, these imperfectly organized seminaries 
ceased to exist, although a few were transformed into 
modern institutions. 

Each Pope since Trent has given both counsel and 
instruction on the training of the clergy, and these 
have all been incorporated in present seminary life. 
Leo XIII and Pius X, in their letters to bishops in 
various parts of the world and in their decrees re 
garding seminaries, insist that ecclesiastical studies 
be in harmony with the needs of our times, but fret 
from all dangerous novelties, especially from the 
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New Subiaco Abbey Seminarv. Subiaco. 28 
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errors condemned under the name of Modernism. 
Various means have been taken to secure the per- 
fect orthodoxy of both the professors and the stu- 
dents. ‘The Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XI 
of May 24, 1931, carefully laid down a course of 
studies for the various degrees that are given in the 
felds of theology, canon law, and philosophy. This 
Apostolic Constitution, which is known as the Deus 
Scienttarum Dominus, is the standard curriculum 
for all seminaries throughout the world. 

More recently the present Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, in three encyclical letters has given those 
charged with the administration of seminaries and 
the guidance of theological education sure and pos- 
itive counsel. In his letter known as the Medtator 
Dei (Nov. 20, 1947), the sacred liturgy and gregorian 
chant have received greater emphasis. The encycli- 
cal Humani Generis (Aug. 12, 1950) upholds the im- 
portance of scholastic philosophy. The encyclical 
Menti Nostrae (Sept. 23, 1950) details the application 
of theological education to the formation of an 
energetic clergy. 

Since 1904 the National Catholic Educational 
Association has had a seminary department where 
papers On seminary training as well as theological 
papers have been discussed. This department meets 
amnually and has been of great value in raising the 
standards of theological education. One of the 
greatest advances in recent years was the founding 
of the Catholic Theological Society of America, 
June 25, 1946. 


Accreditation 


The Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities in Rome has established administrative and 
scholastic standards with which all seminaries must 
comply. The congregation requires seminary rec- 
tors to submit annual reports about their faculties 
aid other scholastic matters. It also sends 
spectors to make reports on seminary training. 

Some seminaries in the United States are ac- 
edited by regional accrediting associations or by 
State departments of education. Sometimes this 
accrediting arrangement is effected through the 
afiliation of seminaries with accredited universities. 


in- 


stitutions and Enrollments 


There are now in the United States a total of 120 
major and about 160 minor Roman Catholic theo- 
logical seminaries. The enrollments in recent years 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
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Admission Requirements 


Admission requirements to major seminaries are 
generally the same with but minor variations. For 
the school of philosophy one must have completed at 
least 2 years of college with both college and high 
school work being in the field of liberal arts. Empha- 
sis is placed on the mastery of Latin. For entrance 
into the 4 years of theological training it is necessary 
that a student have completed a full course of 
philosophy for a period of not less than 2 years. 


Seminary Curriculum and Training 


In the minor seminary program, the aspirant to 
the priesthood follows the ordinary academic and 
collegiate course for 6 years; he studies Christian 
doctrine, Latin and Greek, English and at least one 
other modern language, rhetoric and elocution, his- 
tory and geography, mathematics and natural sci- 
ences, gregorian chant, and bookkeeping. 

Catholic colleges with a course of 8 years, 4 years 
academic and 4 years collegiate, teach philosophy 
and science in the junior and senior years, but as a 
rule this is not accepted by seminaries as the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of philosophy. The Council of 
Baltimore requires ecclesiastical students to spend 6 
years in the major seminary. There they receive a 
special moral training which cannot be given in a 
mixed college, and they are taught philosophy with 
a view to the study of theology. 

In the theological seminary, 2 years are devoted 
to the study of philosophy, scripture, church history 
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Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, 198 


and natural sciences in their relation to religion. 
During the last 4 years, the course of study includes 
holy scripture, apologetics, dogmatic, moral and pas- 
toral theology, church history, liturgy, and canon 
law. The courses given in these various branches 
have a twofold purpose: to equip every student with 
the knowledge necessary for the discharge of the 
ordinary functions of the ministry; and to give 
brighter students the foundation of more scientific 
work, to be pursued in a university. The 4 years of 
theology are based on the Summa Theologica of 
Thomas Aquinas. The seminary trains general 
practitioners, the university forms specialists; the 
seminary gives the element of all ecclesiastical study, 
the university a treatment of some special questions. 

The vast majority of the clergy in nearly all 
countries receive their education in seminaries, and 
only at the end of the regular course are some of the 
best gifted sent to a Catholic university to pursue 
higher studies, which lead to the degrees of licentiate 
and doctor in sacred theology. 

Most postgraduate work in theology is taken 
either at Catholic University of America or at the 
ecclesiastical universities in Rome. 


Major Problems 


These, in brief, are a few of the problems in Roman 
Catholic theological education. (1) A perfect bal- 
ance between speculative and applied theology must 
be maintained lest the American penchant for the 
practical undermine the fundamental theological 
principles on which the whole structure of pastoral 
ministration must rest. (2) The spiritual formation 
of the student’s priestly character must be intensified 
so he will be able to cope with the ever-increasing 
number of worldly distractions that interfere with 
the peace and reflection needed for effective prayer. 
(3) Steps must be taken to secure full accreditation 
for seminaries from regional accrediting associations 
so their graduates may be qualified to teach in Cath- 
olic high schools. (4) Increased attention must be 
given to the communication arts so priests may 
preach and write effectively. (5) Plans must be de- 
vised to give students more opportunity for ‘“‘appren- 
tice-type” experience in the pastoral ministry. 


Roman Catholic Major Seminaries” in the United 
States and 1951-52 Enrollments 


ALABAMA 
St. Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, 9 


2 Includes seminaries whose students pursue courses at universities. 
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ARKANSAS 


New Subiaco Abbey Seminary, Subiaco, 28 
St. John’s Home Mission Seminary, Little Rock, 150 


CALIFORNIA 
Alma College, Los Gatos, 105 


Dominguez Seminary, Compton, 70 
Immaculate Heart Seminary, El Cajon, 52 
Salesian College, Aptos, 17 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, 120 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 146 
Santa Barbara Seminary, Old Mission, 42 


CoLorapo 


Holy Cross Seminary, Canon City, 5 
St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, 158 


ConneECTICUT 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwalk, 66 
District or COLUMBIA 


Atonement Seminary of the Holy Ghost, Washington, 20 
Augustinian College, Washington, 76 
Capuchin College, Washington, 29 

College of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, 19 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 39 
Holy Cross College, Washington, 65 

Holy Name College, Washington, 112 

Marist College, Brookland, 28 

Oblate Scholasticate, Washington, 57 

Sacred Hearts Seminary, Washington, 20 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington, 44 

St. Paul’s College, Washington, 60 

Theological College of Catholic University, 162 
Whitefriars Hall, Washington, 50 


FLoripa 

St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, 6 

GEORGIA 

Seminary of Our Lady of the Holy Ghost, Conyers, 24 
ILLINOIS 


Immaculate Conception Retreat, Chicago, 8 
Marian Hills Seminary, Clarendon Hills, 13 

Our Lady of the Forest, Lake Bluff, 27 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Melrose Park, 15 

St. Bede Seminary, Peru, 24 

St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, 41 

Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 386 
St. Mary’s Mission Seminary, Techny, 102 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Lemont, 8 

St. Procopius Seminary, Lisle, 62 


INDIANA 


Holy Family Monastery, Oldenburg, 44 

Our Lady of Lourdes Seminary, Cedar Lake, 28 
St. Meinrad Major Seminary, St. Meinrad, 267 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 194 


Iowa 


Mount St. Bernard Seminary, Dubuque, 46 
Studium Generale of St. Thomas Aquinas, Dubuque, 44 
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KANSAS 


Monastery of St. Augustine, Kansas City, 6 
St. Benedict’s Theological Seminary, Atchison, 58 
Saint Mary’s College, Saint Marys, 140 


KENTUCKY 


Our Lady of Gethsemane Seminary, Trappist, 34 
Sacred Heart Retreat, Louisville, 7 

LOUISIANA 

Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, 89 
MARYLAND 

De Sales Hall, Hyattsville, 35 

Holy Trinity Missionary Cenacle, Silver Spring, 46 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmitsburg, 114 

§. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 640 

Willowbrook Seminary (St. John Eudes), Hyattsville, 3 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, 251 
MASSACHUSETTS 

lady of Sorrows Monastery, West Springfield, 6 
la Salette Seminary, Attleboro, 22 

la Salette Seminary, Ipswich, 49 

Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 58 
Oblate College and Seminary, Natick, 32 

§. Hyacinth Seminary, Granby, 20 

§t. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 368 

Saint Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, 34 

Weston College of the Holy Spirit, Weston, 195 
MICHIGAN 


§§. Cyril & Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, 91 
§t. Benedict’s Seminary, Brighton, 4 
§t. John’s Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, 192 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 352 

School of Divinity, St. John’s University, Collegeville, 156 
MissIssIPPI 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Bay St, Louis, 21 

Missourt 


Conception Seminary, Conception, 147 

St. John Cantius Seminary, St. Louis, 28 

§t. Louis Roman Catholic (Kenrick) Seminary, St. Louis, 249 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, 67 


NEBRASKA 


Immaculate Conception Monastery, Hastings, 14 
St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columbans, 56 


New JERsEY 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., 291 
St. Mary’s Monastery, Morristown, 18 
St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, 102 # 


New Mexico 
Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, 333 
New Yorx 


Christ the King Seminary, St. Bonaventure, 221 
Immaculate Conception Monastery, Jamaica, 24 
Mary Immaculate Seminary, Garrison, 44 


3 Includes statistics for St. Joseph Passionist Monastery, Baltimore, Md., and 
St. Ann’s Passionists Monastery, Scranton, Pa. 
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Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, 198 

Mount Saint Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, 97 
Mt. Alvernia Seminary, Wappingers Falls, 31 
Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, Niagara University, 128 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 227 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson Seminary, Rensselaer, 45 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 250 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, 287 

Nort CaROLina 

Belmont Abbey Seminary, Belmont, 7 

Nort Dakota 

Assumption Abbey Seminary, Richardton, 10 
Ou1o 

Glenmary Seminary, Glendale, 20 

Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, Norwood, 270 
Pontifical College, Josephinum, 111 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, 32 

Saint Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, 132 

Saint Paul Seminary, Canfield, 6 

St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 87 

St. Joseph Seminary, Cleveland, 32 

OREGON 

Mt. Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, 42 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, 52 
St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia, 230 

St. Francis Seminary, Loretto, 80 

St. Vincent Seminary, Latrobe, 185 

TExas 


Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary Seminary, 86 
De Mazenod Scholasticate, San Antonio, 72 

Roger Bacon College, El Paso, 25 

Saint Mary’s College, La Porte, 85 

Scotus College, Hebbronville, 6 

St. John’s Seminary, San Antonio, 81 

VERMONT 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Randolph, 8 
WASHINGTON 

St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, 100 
WISscoNSIN 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, 67 
St. Anthony Seminary, Marathon, 59 

St. Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, 233 

St. Norbert Seminary, West de Pere, 49 


Selected References 


Catholic Encyclopedia (16 vol.) New York, N. Y., 
Gilmary Society, 1912 (originally published by Rob- 
ert Appleton Company, New York, 1912). Articles: 
Priesthood; Seminary. 

Heenan, John C., The People’s Priest. 
N. Y., Sheed and Ward, 1952. 243 p. 

Roche, Aloysius, Mystery Man: The Catholic Priest 
Explained. London, Eng., Burns, 1950. 264 p. 
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Protestant Theological Education 
(Continued from p. 210) 


Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
in the United States, Lancaster 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 12 


SoutH CAROLINA 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia 
TENNESSEE 

Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nashville 4 
Texas 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin 

Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth 

Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 5 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth 


VIRGINIA 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 22 


In Canada 


Emmanuel College, Victoria University, Toronto, Ontario 
Knox College, Toronto, Ontario 

McGill University Faculty of Divinity, Montreal, Quebec 
Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario 

Trinity College, Toronto, Ontario 


Selected References 

American Association of Theological Schools. Pro- 
ceedings of Biennial Meetings: Bulletin 17, 15th 
meeting, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill., 1946. Bulletin 18, 16th meeting, Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, 1948. Bulletin 
19, 17th meeting, Evangelical Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 1950. 
Bulletin 20, 18th meeting, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 1952. 

The Education of American Ministers. 4 vol. New 
York, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1934. Vol. I—Ministerial Education in America: 
Summary and Interpretation, by William Adams 
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